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partmoutrw cMarked Decrease in New Construction Activity 


New construction activity in the continental United States totaled 
about 6.1 billion dollars during the first 9 months of 1943 as compared 
with 10.2 billion dollars of work completed during the comparable period 
in 1942. The 1.2 billion dollars of privately financed construction was 
less than half the value of such work completed during the first three 
quarters of 1942. Public construction activity amounted to 4.9 billion 
dollars as compared with approximately 7.6 billion in the first 9 months 
of 1942. 

All types of construction for private account showed heavy declines 
from 1942 with the greatest occurring in the nonresidential category where 
the volume of 114 million dollars amounted to only 25 percent of the total 
of 454 million in 1942. Private nonfarm residential construction expendi - 
tures of 576 million dollars in the first 9 months of 1943 compared with 
1,217 million in 1942. Expenditures for farm dwellings are estimated at 
79 million dollars in 1943 as against 148 million dollars in 1942 while the 
dollar volume of farm service building construction declined from 237 
million in the first three quarters of 1942 to 148 million in 1943. Public 
utility construction expenditures of 305 million dollars were 200 million 
less than in 1942. 

Although total public construction expenditures were considerably less 
than in 1942, public war housing expenditures of 538 million dollars in 
the first 9 months of 1943 were 192 million dollars more than in 1942. 

Public nonresidential construction, not including industrial facilities, 
amounted to only 33 million dollars in 1943. Construction expenditures 
of 1,459 million dollars on the war industrial facilities program were 
1,055 million less than in the first 9 months of 1942. A decline of the same 
proportion occurred on the military and naval construction program where 
expenditures dropped from 3,704 million dollars in the first 9 months of 
1942 to 2,152 million in 1943. 
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Minimum-Wage Laws in Wartime 


Low wages still are common inspite of the public’s 
growing conviction that all workers are earning 
fabulously high amounts. State labor depart- 
ments and the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Late continue to receive 
letters, usually from women, complaining that the 
writers cannot possibly live on the wages they 
make in laundries, stores, and other service seegga 
tries. As would be expected, the majorit 
these letters come from States that do not bo 
minimum-wage laws. 

Any impression that low wages are strictly a 
depression phenomenon and that minimum-wage 
legislation benefits workers only when “times are 
bad”’ is certainly not borne out by the facts, as 
can be shown by the enforcement experience of 
any State minimum-wage agency. 

he experience of New York and California will 
suffice to illustrate that even in times as prosperous 
as the present thousands of women are paid sub- 
standard wages and doubtless would continue to 
be so paid if it were not for minimum-wage laws. 
During 1942 and the first 6 months of 1943 the 
Division of Women in Industry and Minimum 
Wage of the New York State Department of 
Labor collected $224,477 from 7,464 establish- 
ments which had paid 21,000 women less than the 
legal minimum wage. These figures are especially 
shocking when one realizes that none of the 6 
orders under which this underpayment was col- 
lected provides for a minimum wage of more than 
36.7 cents an hour. For the same 18-month 
period the Division of Industrial Welfare of 
California collected unpaid wages amounting to 
$419,455. 

Further evidence furnished by sample data 
from various parts of the country indicates that 
for many women the Fair Labor Standards goal 
of 40 cents an hour is still far from realized. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported on 
earnings in service industries in a few localities in 
the spring of 1943. Average hourly earnings of 
women laundry workers in San Antonio were 35 
cents for a few pressers and below 30 cents for all 
others. Flat-work ironers averaged 20 cents. 
A few State authorities report monthly on earn- 
ings. In the spring, men and women in hotels 
averaged 34 cents an hour in Indiana and 26 
cents in North Carolina. Unpublished wage data 
from the larger cities of Kansas give women’s 
average hourly earnings by occupation in stores, 
laundries, hotels, and restaurants. Except in 
stores, earnings of 40 cents or more were unusual, 
and many workers earned less than 30 cents. 

The war has had one positive effect on minimum- 
wage administration. Most State wage laws pro- 
vide that minimum wages shall be sufficient to 
meet the necessary cost of living of women work- 


ers. In spite of the Government’s efforts to con- 
trol the cost of living during the war period, 
average prices in the United States have increased 
by 25 percent since war broke out in Europe in 
September 1939. Minimum-wage rates estab- 
lished before the outbreak of the war may have 
been adequate to meet living costs at the time the 
orders were issued, though all minimum-wage 
administrators know that seldom does a wage 
board recommend a wage equal to the budget 
prepared by the State labor department as evi- 
dence of what it costs a woman worker to live. 

Whether wage rates set several years ago were 
or were not adequate when adopted, certainly 
they are inadequate today to meet living costs 
which have risen by 25 percent. Some States 
have taken steps to correct the discrepancy be- 
tween living costs and legal minimum wages. 
California has done the most complete job in this 
respect of any of the States. In the past year and 
a half the Industrial Welfare Commission of Cali- 
fornia has revised all previously adopted orders 
and issued new orders for three industries not 
formerly covered. 

All the revised orders provide for a minimum 
wage of $18 for a 40-hour week. The three new 
orders, for transportation, amusement and recrea- 
tion, and industries handling farm products after 
harvest—the last three to be adopted—provide 
for a $20 wage for a 40-hour week. ‘Twenty 
dollars represents an increase of exactly 25 percent 
over the earlier California minimum wage of $16. 

Since September 1941, seven States have raised 
the minimum wages for thousands of women 
workers by revising upward the rates established 
by 22 wage orders. South Dakota by legislative 
action increased the statutory minimum for cities 

of 2,500 or more in that State from $12 a week to 
$15. In addition, 6 States issued 9 wage orders 
for occupations not previously covered by such 
orders. In all, 11 States have raised minimum- 
wage standards for at least part of their employed 
women since the United States entered the war. 

However, more than half the minimum-wage 
States have neither issued new orders nor revised 
old ones during this period of drastically rising 
prices. Few wage orders issued before 1939 
provide for basic minimum hourly rates of more 
than 35 cents. Today, because of the rise in 
living costs, 44 cents would be required to buy 
what could have been bought with 35 cents 
before the war. Moreover, workers even at the 
minimim-wage level must now pay income taxes. 
Unless some adjustment is made in the legal wage, 
the purchasing power of many is reduced far 
below that which is necessary to maintain any- 
thing approaching an adequate standard of living. 

The security that a legal minimum wage would 
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afford might be of real assistance in the present 
drive to recruit women for employment in the 
service industries. The traditionally low wage 
level that still prevails in these industries is one 
of the important reasons why women are deserting 
them for other employment and are not respond- 
ing to the many urgent appeals to take jobs in 
laundries, restaurants, stores, and cleaning estab- 
lishments. 

The National War Labor Board, charged with 


the obligation of stabilizing wages in order to 
prevent inflation, has declared any wage below 
50 cents substandard in certain areas of the 
country. Moreover, the Board has given blanket 
approval of all wage increases made in compliance 
with State minimum-wage orders that do not 
bring wage rates above 50 cents an hour. The 
establishment of minimum-wage rates as high as 
50 cents an hour therefore would not be out of 
harmony with the anti-inflation program. 


Tips Not Part of State Minimum Wage 


The question: Are tips wages? has been debated 
in labor circles for a generaticn. The matter has 
great social significance when considered in rela- 
tion to legal minimum wages. Many State 
agencies administrating minimum-wage laws have 
ordered that under no circumstances shall tips 
from patrons be counted as part of the minimum 
wage. 

Administrators argue that any other policy 
would defeat the purpose of minimum-wage legis- 
lation, which is to assure that workers be paid at 
least a living wage. If employers were permitted 
to include tips as part of the minimum wage, 
workers would be required to report the amount of 
tips received each week so that the employer’s 
contribution to the minimum wage could be 
determined. 

The workers receiving the lowest tips, and 
consequently costing the employer the most in 
wages, would soon be discovered. Weeding out of 
the more expensive workers would be the next 
logical step. Workers to avoid dismissal would be 
driven to reporting higher tips than actually were 
received, and the defeat of the purpose of the 
minimum-wage law would be accomplished. 

To prevent such circumvention of the law, pro- 
visions of State minimum-wage orders prohibiting 
the inclusion of tips in minimum wages have been 
adopted. Not until recently had such regulations 


received court sanction. On June 16, 1943, how- 
ever, long-awaited court approval was given. On 
that date the Supreme Court of California held 
valid the section of the California Welfare Order 
No. 12A for hotels and restaurants which provides 
that: 

No employer may include tips or gratuities received 

by employees * * * aspart of the legal minimum 

wages fixed by this order. 

The California Supreme Court declared that 
the restriction placed by this section on employers’ 
and employees’ freedom to contract in relation to 
the disposition of tips is a legitimate exercise of 
police power of the State and that “it has a direct 
relation to minimum wages and is a natural and 
important incident thereof.’”’ To insure receipt of 
the minimum wage and to prevent evasion and 
subterfuge, the power to provide safeguards is 
necessarily implied in the power to fix a minimum 
wage, the court declared. 

This decision is binding, of course, only in the 
State of California. But as it is the first decision 
rendered by any State supreme court concerning 
the relation of tips to wages under State minimum- 
wage laws, it is significant that it should have been 
in favor of accepted social practices. A construc- 
tive precedent has been established which will, 
without doubt, have its influence on decisions in 
other States. 


Seasonal Rise in Factory Absence Rates 


Absence rates for most manufacturing industries 
increased seasonally in August. Among 28 manu- 
facturing and mining industries surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, preliminary reports 
show 20 with higher rates in August than in July. 

However, the fact that 4 of the industries 
reported decreases and another 4 showed no 
change between the two months indicates that 
the seasonal trend has probably reached its peak. 
In contrast, 25 of the 28 industries reported in- 
creases between June and July. 
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The relative standing of the various industries 
remains about the same as in earlier months. 
Absenteeism in August was greatest in the bitumi- 
nous coal, shipbuilding, firearms, and airframes 
industries, all with rates of 8 percent or more. 

The aero-propeller, tank, and ferrous foundry 
industries followed in that order, with rates be- 
tween 7 and 8 percent. At the other extreme, 
petroleum refineries, blast furnaces, steel works 
and rolling mills, and explosives plants again re- 
ported less than 4 percent absenteeism. 





Big Increase Shown in Total Hours Worked 


The average workweek in all manufacturing in 
August was 45.0, indicating a scheduled work- 
week of approximately 47 hours. Total hours 
worked per week were about 13 million greater 
than in July and approximately 5‘ million more 
than in June. 

Each of the durable-goods groups reported a 
longer workweek in August than in July and five 
of these groups equalled or surpassed the June 
workweek. Of the remaining four, two—electri- 
cal machinery and transportation equipment 
showed sufficient increases in employment over 
the 2-month period to more than offset the declines 
in the workweek. About a million hours of manu- 
facturing time resulted from the expanded em- 
ployment in these two groups. 

Only two of the nondurable groups reported less 
manufacturing hours in August than in July. The 
decline of 66,000 hours per week in textile mill 
products was due to a drop in employment while 
the decline of 90,000 hours in tobacco was the 
result of a shorter workweek and reflected the 
strike in Florida cigar plants. The- greatest in- 
crease in total manufacturing time per week 
occurred in the food group. The increase of 3 
million hours in this group occurred in spite of a 
decline of an hour and a quarter in the average 
workweek and is due to seasonal employment 
expansion in the canning industry. 


Average hourly earnings for all manufacturing 
increased 0.2 of a cent to a level of 96.5 cents, 
almost 11 percent above August 1942. The larg- 
est increase over the month occurred in the apparel 
group and is due to the fact that New York apparel 
and millinery firms, which pay considerably higher 
rates than other plants in these industries, reported 
expansions in employment. 

Average weekly earnings increased 1.6 percent 
to $43.43. The earnings in the durable-goods 
group, where most of the war production is con- 
centrated, amounted to $49.61 while the earnings 
in the nondurable group averaged $34.39 a week. 

The average hours per week in bituminous coal 
mining was 40.5 and in anthracite 42.2 in August 
1943. The workweek in each of the coal-mining 
industries is about 25 percent longer than in 
August of last year. Weekly earnings in anthra- 
cite averaged $45.52, about one-third greater than 
in August 1942. The corresponding figure for 
bituminous was $46.24, an increase of almost two- 
fifths over the year. 

An increase of about a half an hour a week 
raised the average workweek in wholesale trade to 
42.9 hours and that in retail trade to 42.1. Weekly 
earnings averaged $40.44 in wholesale trade and 
$25.98 in retail trade. 


Injuries Cause 1,420,000 Man-Days Loss 


Industrial injuries disabled approximately 71,000 
workers in manufacturing during July. Without 
any allowance for the continuing economic loss 
arising from the many deaths and permanent 
physical impairments included in the totals, the 
direct loss to industry because of these injuries 
may be estimated as 1,420,000 man-days of 
production. This is equivalent to full time em- 
ployment during July for 52,000 workers. 

The reports indicated that 0.3 percent of the 
injuries had resulted in death and 3.4 percent had 
caused permanent physical impairments. Later 
information probably will show that other injuries, 
which appeared only temporary at the end of 
July, have since developed into additional deaths 
and permanent impairments. 

Cumulative injury-frequency rates covering the 
first seven months of 1943 ranged from an average 
of 5.5 disabling injuries for each million employee- 
hours worked in the women’s clothing industry to 
65.6 in the sawmill industry. Six other industries, 
cement (8.4), men’s clothing (8.7), radios and 


phonographs (7.7), rayon and allied products 
(8.7), sighting and fire control equipment (6.7), 
and soap and glycerin (9.0), had cumulative fre- 
quency rates of less than 10. In direct contrast 
to these rates, which indicate fairly good safety 
performance, there were eight industries in addi- 
tion to sawmills, with cumulative frequency rates 
of over 40. These were: Concrete, gypsum, and 
plaster products, 50.6; corrugated boxes 42.2; 
dairy products (4 months only), 65.6; forgings, 
41.2; foundries, 42.3; planing mills 59.9; plate 
fabrication and boiler shop products, 45.9; and 
wooden containers, 52.5. 

The frequency rates for the first 7 months of 
1943 were higher than the corresponding 1942 
rates for 45 industries and were lower for 19 in- 
dustries. Fifteen of the increases amounted to 5 
or more points in the respective frequency rates. 
Included in this group were war industries produc- 
ing aircraft parts, heavy ammunition, guns and 
related equipment, and tank parts. 
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New Board for Building Trades Cases 


Cases involving workers in the private and 
Government-financed building construction indus- 
tries, will be handled by the Wage Adjustment 
Board which has been reconstituted as a nine-man 
tripartite agency with three representatives each 
of the public, industry, and labor. The WLB has 
delegated to the Wage Adjustment Board juris- 
diction over labor disputes and over voluntary 
wage and salary adjustments in the private con- 
struction industry, as well as jurisdiction over 
construction work done for or financed by the 
United States Government. 

The wage policy specifies that no employee or 
group of employees is entitled automatically to 
a full Little Steel formula increase and _ that, 
generally, employees enjoying relatively high 
rates of pay should receive a smaller percentage 
adjustment than those receiving lower rates of 


pay. In applying the Little Steel formula to the 
wage rates for a particular craft, the War Labor 
Board said, some or all of the full 15 percent 
otherwise allowable should be withheld where 
allowance of the full amount would have an un- 
stabilizing effect on wages in the industry or area. 
Daniel W. Tracy, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
was named chairman. 

The Board, which previously consisted of a 
public chairman, representatives of various Gov- 
ernment contracting agencies, and labor, was re- 
constituted by Secretary of Labor Perkins at the 
request of the WLB. The procurement agencies 
have withdrawn their representation. Formerly 
the Board acted only on Government-financed 
construction work and the WLB and its Regional 
Boards acted on cases involving private industry. 


Women Claimants Under Unemployment Insurance 


The greatly increased number of women in the 
labor force makes necessary a consideration of 
sex distinctions in the distribution of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. The welfare of so large 
a sector of wage earners cannot be ignored if in- 
surance against involuntary loss of income is to 
have forceful meaning. Women employees quite 
generally have extra hurdles to clear in order to 
obtain unemployment compensation. These spe- 
cial obstacles may arise from a woman's marriage, 
from the assumption of household obligations, or 
from her maternal functions. 

General disqualifications common to men and 
women in practically all States include: Volun- 
tarily leaving a job (usually without good cause, 
but sometimes even with good cause for the 
action); misrepresentations to obtain benefits; 
misconduct on the job; refusal to accept suitable 
work; and participation in a labor dispute under 
specified conditions, 

Women claimants are denied benefits frequently 
under the general ‘“‘voluntary leaving” bar for 
quitting to be married, to keep house, to move 
elsewhere with husband or family, or to care for 
a child or for a sick relative when no other attend- 
ant is available. In some cases they have been dis- 
qualified for benefits when they have quit a job 
on marriage to forestall dismissal under a com- 
pany rule against employment of married women, 
though the majority of rulings in such cases now 
hold that such a separation is involuntary, there- 
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fore not a bar to benefits, where the claimant duly 
seeks reemployment elsewhere. 

However, women who simply quit their jobs 
are considered as no longer members of the labor 
force, therefore not entitled to benefits. They 
must prove their intention if they expect to con- 
tinue paid employment. It is significant that 
New York State has adopted an amendment to its 
disqualifications which distinguishes mere ‘“volun- 
tary leaving’ from a positive “withdrawal from 
the labor market” in order to sift out the ineligi- 
bles due to permanent separations. During a 
4-month period of the law’s operation (June to 
October 1941) about 80 of each 100 claims decided 
on grounds of availability for reemployment 
represented women, though women filed only 
about one-third of claims on all grounds. The 
New York Employment Review (October 1942) 
observes that apparently “the provision has been 
effective in singling out women whose status in 
the labor market was doubtful.” 

Statutes embodying disqualifications that apply 
particularly to women have been adopted in a 
considerable number of the States. 

At least 14 States thus disqualify by statute a 
woman who leaves work to marry.' Some laws 
specify “voluntary leaving’’ and others cover dis- 
missals when the employer has a well-known rule 
against employing married women. 

1 Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 


Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 





At least 11 States disqualify the woman whose 
unemployment results from pregnancy.” 

Seven States disqualify a claimant for leaving 
work to assume domestic obligations, variously 
termed “marital obligations,” ‘‘housewife’s dut- 
ies,” “duties of a mother,” and the like.* 

Three States disqualify specifically for quitting 
work to move to another locality with husband or 
family.* 

Iowa disqualifies a woman for “failure to return 
to duties as housewife during period when the 
major portion of working time is customarily 
occupied with such duties.” 

Several important factors induce disqualifying 
laws of the types illustrated. One is the essentia 
protection of the benefit fund from payment of 
claims that are not within the scope of the unem- 
ployment insurance plan, which theoretically 
covers unemployment arising only from industrial 
and economic causes beyond the claimant’s 
control. 

As set up, the system does not cover maternity 
benefits nor disability from accident or illness. 
Nor does it insure generally against loss of time 
due to domestic emergencies. Clearly it does not 
offer benefit payments to any claimant who volun- 
tarily quits the job with no intention of reem- 
ployment. 

Other reasons for the increasing strictness in 
disqualifications are ascribed by an unemploy- 
ment compensation authority to “labor shortages 
and wartime employment policies.’”’ The prime 
object of the plan is to assure living requirements 
through the award of benefits as a matter of right 
for premiums paid to protect against specified 
risks on an actuarial basis—in contrast with the 
principle of public assistance on the basis of 


2 Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia. 

3 Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Utah, West Virginia. 

4 Michigan, Utah, Washington. 


proved need. As administration now operates, an 





undue proportion of the labor force—especially 
among women—must surmount added obstacles 
to receive any of the intended benefits. 

As a matter of right toward women with a con- 
tinuing attachment to the labor force, adequate 
provision for their protection should be included 
in the redrafting of the unemployment insurance 
legislation. This means a separate category of 
insurance for maternity benefits, a qualification of 
voluntary-leaving cases to permit sifting of per- 
manent withdrawals from those that are temporary 
in character, and the limitation of disqualifying 
grounds and penalties by uniform standards. 

Benefits allowed to women claimants average 
considerably smaller in amount for a larger pro- 
portion of the claimants than for men, because 
more women are in low-wage levels than men. 
This is shown by comparative figures from several 
States, particularly Ohio, Michigan, and Califor- 
nia. It appears from the records of these States, 
also, that women are unable to secure reemploy- 
ment as rapidly as men, indicated by the greater 
percent of exhaustion of benefit rights among 
women employees. 

Comment from some quarters on the lower 
benefit payments for women discounts the signif- 
icance of this fact by assuming that women 
claimants are less likely than men to have full 
responsibility for support of a family and are fre- 
quently only “subsidiary workers” in a family 
where there are other wage earners. This assump- 
tion disregards the basic theory of unemployment 
insurance which is to grant benefits as @ matter of 
right on the merit of work experience, and not as 
a matter of need. Moreover it is contrary to the 
facts. Recent Women’s Bureau studies of income 
for 131,000 families showed that women were the 
principal wage earners in over one-fifth of them, 
and in some cases the sole family wage earner. 
Furthermore, many wives now employed will find 
greater necessity for continuing to work when the 
war ends, as a result of its havoc. 


Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments in September was 38,263,000, 
about 20,000 more than in August. The gain was 
largely due to the addition of 66,000 workers to 
the trade division and an increase of 57,000 in 
governmental employment. The increase in the 
latter was brought about by an increase of more 
than 100,000 in State and local employment as 
schools reopened. 

The construction industry reported a decrease 
of 71,000 over the month reducing employment in 
this division to 1,091,000, less than half the num- 
ber employed in September 1942. Manufacturing 
employment, while 38,000 less than in August, 
was almost one million more than in September 


1942. (These figures exclude proprietors of unin- 
corporated businesses, self-employed persons, do- 
mestics employed in private homes, public emer- 
gency employees, and personnel in the Armed 
Forces.) 


MANUFACTURING 


There were 13,956,000 wage earners in manu- 
facturing in September 1943 as compared with 
13,989,000 in August 1943. The durable goods 
group reported a decline of 14,000 wage earners 
over the month, while the decline in the nondur- 
able group amounted to 19,000. The drop in the 
durable group was primarily due to further cur- 
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tailments in the production of machine tools and NONMANUFACTURING 
machine tool accessories and in the industries 


related to construction. Employment in bituminous coal mining was 

Average weekly earnings increased 1.6 percent 374,000 in September, about 2,000 less than in 
between July and August to a level of $43.43. August. The stringent labor condition existing 
The earnings in the durable goods group, where in the metal mines has been relieved to a certain 
most of the war production is concentrated, amount- extent by the furloughing of soldiers to work in 
ed to $49.61 while the earnings in the nendur- the mines. Employment in metal mining in- 
able group averaged $34.39 a week. creased 3,000 over the month. 


E timated number CA. wage earners and average weekly earnings in selected nonmanufacturing industries 


Estimated numberof ware earners | Average weekly earnings 
Industry group Pi ee SACS, pete: eee eee 
September August September| August July August 
1948 | 1943 1942 1943 1943 942 
ices x | 
Anthracite mining_--- - - —— ; és aete mae 69. 3 69. 7 76.6 | $45. 52 | $39. 69 $34. 00 
Bituminous coal mining---- -- - ole Bore . Es 374 | 376 432 46.24 | 42. 76 | 34. 13 
Metalliferous mining - - - ee Rye — 96. 3 93. 1 | 104.5 | 45. 54 43. 43 39. 68 
TR ante site Sete sores : , Pt oes m 33. 1 33. 0 | 33.3 | 43.46 | 40. 82 38. 10 
Copper -- - - A a aac ian in  l wacrt 31.1 29. 0 | 30. 1 49.00 | 46.93 41. 66 
Lead and zine__..._._-_-..- aaeer PLA SS < 18. 7 18. 2 18.6 | 44.22 42. 47 39. 15 
Gold and silver-_-- - ecatiaisatattiash en Pepe 6.7 | 6. 4 15. 7 45. 95 39. 69 37. 63 
Miscellaneous - - - F eS B. ‘a. 6.7 6.5 6.8 48. 23 45. 67 | 40. 58 
Hotels (including salaried employees). icin Gnas 346 347 329 | 20.30) 20.18| 17.75 
a Oo ee eee Cara ae 249 257 274 23. 80 23.79 | 20.85 
Dyeing and cleaning___---- --- == — caidas 80. 5 80. 6 82. 4 28. 03 27. 55 23. 95 


Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry 
groups 


_ ae to Bureau of E Employ ment Se security f final data f for 1941 and preliminary Gata for the second quarte r of 1942] 





Estimated number of wage earners Average weekly earnings 





(thousands) 
Industry group a SS — . % ———— 
September August September August July August 
1943 1943 6| «192 | 1943 1943 1942 
| 
(Preliminary) 

All manufacturing ____________- : ’ 18, 956 13, 989 13, 079 $43.43 $42.76 $37. 38 
eee ‘ 8. 299 | 8, 313 A 31 3 49. 61 48. 76 43. 84 
Iron and steel and their products sais 1,714) 1,718 1, 621 48. 43 47. 14 41. 56 
Electrical machinery - - - - - “oe : 712 | 712 | 586 45. 73 44. 86 42. 32 
Machinery, except electrical_ asia ateeieinaimmataione 1,239 | 1,248 | 1,126 51. 87 51. 08 48. 26 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles___- 2,326 | 2,304 1,752 | 56.40 55. 93 53. 17 
Automobiles... ; 722 714| |'556| 57.41| 57.18| 52.72 
Nonferrous metals and their products es ; 417 | 415 | 390 | 47.44 | 46. 84 41. 80 
Lumber and timber basic products - - 466 482 546 | 33.70 31. 59 28. 30 
Furniture and finished lumber products 352 | 62 367 | 33.45 32. 48 27. 37 
Stone, clay, and glass products- -- : 351 | 358 369 | 37.11 35. 49 31. 52 
Vondurable goods. ....._......-- 5, 657 | 5, 676 5, 766 84. 39 33. 89 29. 36 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures- , 1, 185 1, 204 1, 272 | 27. 46 27. 09 24. 82 
Apparel and other finished textile products " 827 | 834 907 | 27. 37 26. 05 22. 95 
Leather and leather products_- 316 325 | 357 30. 08 29. 13 26. 23 
Food and kindred products-_-- - - ene 1,145 | 1,107 1,210 | 35.10 35. 52 29. 65 
Tobacco manufactures__-_--- - - - aS : 90 | 89 98 27. 04 27. 41 23. 42 
Paper and allied products- - -- aa 311 315 297 36. 66 35. 55 31. 19 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries _- —s 332 337 323 | 40.78 40. 08 36. 06 
Chemicals and allied products - - - basis : nat 727 | 737 | 649 | 42.32 42. 04 37. 76 
Products of petroleum and coal_- : maretgheatetectels 126 | 127 | 128 | 52.42 51.14 41. 63 
Rubber products_--------.----- . : oy. 194 | 194 164 | 44. 76 44. 94 39. 47 
Miscellaneous industries. __..-.-.--.---- SS ‘ 404 407 361 | 40.58 | 40.17 34. 39 
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Cost of Living in September 1943 


The cost of living for city workers advanced 0.4 
percent from August to September after de lining 
by 1.4 percent over the previous 3 months. The 
largest increase was in clothing prices. /’rices 
for food, the most important part of the family 
budget, were 0.1 percent higher on the average 
but there were wide variations in different parts 
of the country. Reports to the Bureau indicate 
udditional shortages of a number of cost of living 
items. 

In September, the Bureau’s index of living 
costs stood at 123.9 percent of the average for 
1935-39. This is 5.2 percent higher than Sep- 
tember last year, 6.8 percent above the May 1942 
level, and 22.9 percent above January 1941, base 
date for the Little Steel Formula. 

The slight rise in food costs over the month 
(0.1 percent) was due principally to higher prices 
for fish and eggs, permitted. under OPA regula- 
tions. Eggs were up seasonally by 6 percent and 
were double the pre-war level of August 1939. 
Fish prices rose 3.6 percent over the month. 
Fresh fruit and vegetable prices were down 2 
percent, as seasonal declines continued in most 
parts of the country for potatoes, sweetpotatoes, 
onions, apples, and spinach. Prices for oranges 
and for lettuce, green beans, and carrots advanced 
sharply as home grown produce was no longer 
available in large quantity. Reports of shortages 
were most widespread for oranges, butter, chickens 
corn meal, apples, and spinach. The changes in 
food costs varied greatly from city to city, ranging 
from declines of about 2 percent to increases of 
nearly 2 percent. In the cities where food costs 
went up most, seasonal declines during the sum- 
mer had been large. 

Disappearance of many lower-priced clothing 
articles and higher costs for new fall clothing 
resulted in a substantial advance in total clothing 
costs. Women’s wear showed the most noticeable 
price advances, with increases for women’s fur- 
trimmed coats 8 percent higher and for untrimmed 
wool coats 17 percent higher than in September 
1942. The most acute clothing shortage reported 
to the Bureau was in children’s shoes. 

Housefurnishings costs edged up slightly, re- 
flecting price increases for some articles such as 
furniture and brooms and unavailability of lower- 
priced merchandise. Lowering of quality was 
noted in some housefurnishing commodities. 

Rental charges on the average remained un- 
changed over the quarter, with slight increases 
reported in 15 of the 34 cities and decreases *» ? 


cities. Reports of acute housing shortages and 
lack of desirable dwellings continued from practic- 
ally all cities, and additional charges for facilities 
and services formerly included in the rent were 
common. 

The costs for services and miscellaneous goods 
were also up in September, continuing the steady 
advance begun in August last year. The dollar 
haircut of World War I has again made its ap- 
pearance in some cities, with 75 cents the usual 
charge as compared to the pre-war charge of 50 
cents or less. There were also substantial in- 
creases in costs for medical services and domestic 
services, admissions to motion pictures, and in 
prices for a variety of other goods, including some 
soaps and toilet articles. 

Prices of fuel, electricity, and ice remained 
virtually unchanged from August to September. 


Cost of Living in 21 Large Cities 


Percent of change from 


Index as of 
Area and city Serge ae | Aug. 15, | Sept. 15, | Aug. 15, 
“0 1943, to 1942, to 1939, to 
Sept.15, Sept. 15, | Sept. 15, 
1943 1943 1943 


100) 


Average: 
34 Large Cities 


North Atlantic: 
Boston 
Buffalo_. 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah 
Washington, 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston 

Western: 
Denver 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Beattie. ...... 
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